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acknowledged in a warrant of March 15, "The King being well satisfied
of the loyalty of his Roman Catholic subjects", and by a warrant of
April 21, 1687 (the first Declaration of Indulgence having been issued
on April 4), which repeats this last warrant with the addition:

His Majesty having declared that his grace and favour should
extend to all his subjects as well Protestant Dissenters as Roman
Catholics.

Finally, in addition to orders for exemption of particular persons, on
June 3, 1687, in temporary forgetfulness of his grace and favour to the
Protestant Dissenters, the Treasury Lords wrote to the Barons of the
Exchequer:

The King has signified to us his pleasure that all recognizances
against Roman Catholics be totally discharged.

Thus had James quietly and without drawing undue attention to his
action relieved the Catholics of their most pressing burden, the fines for
recusancy. Repugnant as these fines are to modern judgement, they
were part of the law of the land, and were regarded by the people in
general as one of the chief safeguards of their religion.

It has been held by James's advocates that he was very much in
advance of his time in the matter of religious toleration and that jbis
efforts to promote toleration, which culminated in his two Declarations
of Indulgence, were the outcome of a settled conviction that no one
should be made to suffer for his religious convictions. It is important
that the arguments for this view should be stated fairly and at length,
but at the same time great precision in a discussion on human motives
cannot be expected. One of James's remarks in 1669 to a certain Dr.
Owen, a nonconformist divine, is quoted from his memoirs to the effect
that he

had no bitterness against the nonconformists, he was against all
persecution merely for conscience sake, looking upon it as an un-
christian thing and absolutely against his conscience;

this report is unfortunately not contemporary and may only represent
what James wished posterity to think of him. They also bring forward
the address to James of the Quakers on the release from prison of 1600
of their number in 1687 (they had been in jail for two years since his
accession!), in which they say:

Though we entertain this act of mercy with all the acknowledge-
ments of a persecuted and grateful people, yet we must needs say,